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With the Press Associations 


Empire State’s 3rd 
Annual Draws 1,300 


M ORE than 1300 high school edi- 
tors and advisers gathered at 
Syracuse on Friday and Saturday, 
November 8 and 9, to attend the third 
annual convention of the Empire State 
School Press Association, the largest 
state press association in this country. 


Under the sponsorship of the Sy- 
racuse University School of Journal- 
ism, and with Mrs. Jeanette Deuel of 
Elmira Free Academy as president, the 
conference featured among its out- 
standing speakers Dr. Herbert Agar, 
editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal, columnist and author, and 
globe-trotting Don Bate, former for- 
eign correspondent who has just re- 
turned from a summer trip to the 
Orient. 


Sessions opened with a convocation 
in Hendricks Chapel on the univer- 
sity campus at 10:45 a. m. Friday, 
with Mrs. Deuel presiding. First 
speaker was Dean M. Lyle Spencer 
of Syracuse University’s School of 
Journalism, substituting for Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Haskell, whose plane was 
grounded in New York City. 


Choosing “The Romance That Is 
Journalism” as his topic, Dean Spen- 
cer declared that there are other jour- 
nalistic fields as romantic as reporting. 
He advised his audience to investigate 
the fields of magazine publishing, ar- 
ticle writing, trade papers, commercial 
house organs and advertising, before 
deciding on a single phase of jour- 
nalism as a life’s occupation. 


A current events contest and a news 
writing contest were conducted during 
the morning, with a four-year $100 
Syracuse University scholarship offer- 
ed the winners. 


The afternoon program provided 
sessions in general newspaper, year- 
book short course, and magazine. 


Dr. Agar in addressing the general 
newspaper group declared that peo- 
ple do not want to know what is hap- 
pening around them. In his talk on 
“Freedom of the Press,” he criticized 
journalism for failing to live up to its 
obligations. The challenge to freedom 
cf the press does not come from the 
outside, but the danger is from with- 
in, he cautioned. Dr. Agar described 
the press as being physically free, but 
not morally free. Because journalists 
do not take advantage of their great 
privilege, the press is losing its in- 
fluence, he asserted. According to Dr. 
Agar, the goal of the press should be 
to keep telling what is happening and 
to compare it with what ought to 


happen. 


Mrs. Inez Robb, roving reporter for 
International News Service, was also 
scheduled to address the afternoon 
session, but was unable to reach Syra- 
cuse because of weather conditions. 


The yearbook short course was in 
charge of E. C. Schroeter, manager, 
school annual department, of the W. 


'M. Welch Manufacturing Company. 


Speaking in a meeting of the ad- 
visers, Prof. Douglas W. Miller, as- 
sistant to the dean of journalism at 
Syracuse, stressed the importance of 
journalistic training to high school stu- 
dents. He pointed out that time spent 
on student publications is valuable be- 
cause it gives an appreciation of papers 
and teaches fundamentals of good 
citizenship through knowledge of how 
to read newspapers. Prof. Miller also 
emphasized that while radio is an ex- 
cellent source of spot news, it will 
never compete with the newspaper be- 
cause it doesn’t give news completely 
enough, it can’t have editorial policy, 
and the listener can’t go back over 
the broadcasts. 


All of the afternoon meetings as 
well as the banquet at 6:30 were held 
at the Onondaga Hotel, which served 
as convention headquarters. 


Don Bate, addressing the young 
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journalists at the banquet declared 
“The only thing that will keep the 
United States the greatest nation in 
the history of the world will be her 
refusal to become a belligerent in the 
Luropean War.” “The World Ablaze” 
formed the subject of his talk in 
which he gave a new slant on the sit- 
vation in the Far East. He believes 
the Japanese situation is of small im. 
portance. In an attack on subversive 
activities in the United States, he de. 
clared, “Scoundrels wrap themselves 
in the Stars and Stripes, sing ‘God 
Bless America’ at the slightest provo- 
cation. They give lip service to de. 
mocracy while secretly despising and 
overthrowing the government under 
the cover of flag-waving hysteria.” 

Winners of the state-wide news, fea- 
ture, sports, and editorial writing con- 
tests were announced following Mr. 
Bate’s address. 

Syracuse University trophy for the 
best sports story was awarded to 
Henry Schramm of the Richmond 
Hill High School Domino, Richmond 
Hill; Barbara Smith of the Brighton 
High School Trapezoid, Brighton, was 
awarded the Herald-Journal trophy 
for the best feature story; the Herald- 
Journal trophy for the best news 
story was won by Mary Cook of the 
VanHornesville Highlights, Van 
Hornesville; and the Post-Standard 
editorial writing trophy went to Allen 
Hovey of the Brighton Trapezoid. 

John Tobin, of the Utica Free 
Academy, took first place in the cur- 
rent events contest, winning a cup and 
a $400 scholarship to Syracuse Uni- 
evrsity. Winner of the news writing 
contest, Miss Marianne Micks, of the 
Nott Terrace High School in Schenec- 
tady, received a cup. The other schol- 
arship award went to Edwin Hayden, 
Webster High School, for first place 
news-writing winner among men. 
Greatest Improvement cup award was 
presented to the mimeographed maga- 
zine, “School Daze,” from Harpers- 
ville. 

Saturday morning was devoted to 
sectional meetings in newspaper make- 
up and layout, news writing, editorials, 
interpreting the news of the school, 
feature writing, feature interview, busi- 
ness management, mimeographed pa- 
pers, yearbook short course, and the 
magazine section. 

A newspaper clinic where staff mem- 
bers could have their papers analyzed 
was conducted throughout the two-day 
meeting. Delegates also attended a 
convention dance in the main ballroom 
of the Onondaga Hotel, as well as the 
Syracuse-Penn State football game in 


Archbold Stadium. 


In the advisers’ meeting, Mrs. 
Deuel, retiring president, and Francis 
Ryan of Chateaugy, treasurer of the 
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From Student Editor to Advertising Head 


R. MURPHY has told me that 

if I talk over fifteen minutes I’ll 

make you restless. I was re- 
hearsing my few words with my wife 
this morning, while getting into my 
clothes, and it took only about twelve 
minutes. When you make a speech to 
your wife, however, you don’t have to 
allow any time for laughter or ap- 
plause. So if I run more than twelve 
minutes it will be your fault. 


I received last week through the 
mailmail a copy of a paper called The 
Tabula, which is the official paper of 
the Oak Park, Illinois, High School. It 
was dated June, 1903, which was the 
last issue of that year, and, as was cus- 
tomary, the last issue carried the pic- 
tures of the editors. There was a pic- 
ture of me as editor-in-chief of The 
Tabula. It will be a sort of shock to 
some of you to think that I once look- 
ed like you and I can say that I was 
no better or no worse than the aver- 
age of you, at that. It is sad to stop 
and think that in thirty or thirty-five 
years you will look like me, but you 
are old enough to begin to realize the 
unpleasant facts of life and one of 
them is that time moves very fast. You 
will be amazed to find how quickly 
you will be in your twenties, and with 
what speed you will pump into your 
thirties ,and then like an airplane you 
will be in your forties and fifties. Now 
I'm over fifty and I don’t know where 
the days go. 


aN THE same year when I edited 
The Tabula I was the entire repor- 
torial staff of the weekly newspaper. 
I worked Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons and evenings, 
and received one dollar a day or three 
dollars a week. When we were in Con- 
gress passing the Wages and Hours 
Act, I couldn’t help but think that 
under that act, it would be impossible 
for any boy to work at a job as I then 
worked. Any employer who paid a 
fifteen-year-old boy three dollars a 
week would be looked upon as an ex- 
ploiter of innocent childhood—one 
who was depriving a boy of his care- 
free youth. As a matter of fact, I did- 
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By BRUCE BARTON 


n’t feel deprived of anything. I am 
sure that that experience on the high 
school paper and the year with the 
local paper were far more valuable to 
me than any full year of instruction in 
high school or college. Besides, I got 
three dollars a week. I didn’t feel ex- 
ploited or robbed, and I can’t see that 
it has done me any harm. 


People write to me sometimes and 
say, “Mr. Barton, I am going to col- 
lege. When I get out I am going into 


There are few people who have not 
heard the name “Bruce Barton.” It con- 
jures a magic picture of advertising, 
authorship, editorship and public serv- 
ice. The delegates to the 16th Annual 
Convention of the CSPA last March 
heard him give sage counsel and sound 
advice to editors of student publications 
who may, like himself, be outstanding 
in the field of their choice, three dec- 
ades hence. 


advertising. What courses should I 
take?” I write and say, “Take Greek 
and mathematics.” People think I am 
trying to be funny but I was never 
more serious in my life. I just said to 
Dean Hawkes, “I am a liberal in poli- 
tics, a conservative in education.” 

I believe that education has been 
getting worse in this country. It is try- 
ing to spread out and teach too much 
—a smattering of everything. We will 
live to see the time when there will 
again be more emphasis on mental dis- 
cipline, on toughening the fibres of the 
mind on subjects that make the mind 
tackle a hard problem and work it 
through to an accurate conclusion. 

If you go through high school and 
college taking easy courses you are not 
cheating anyone but yourself. Put into 
your curriculum some hard courses— 
some courses that may have no rela- 
tion to the work that you will do after 
but will exercise your mind, so that 
you can stand the competition in the 
office or profession where you will 
eventually have to battle for a living. 
Emerson said, “The gods sell every- 
thing to man at a fair price”. But you 


have to pay the price. You can get an 
easy life with the price of failure; you 
can get a successful life with the price 
of contributing more than the people 
you are competing against. Nothing 
takes the place of work but marrying 
the boss’ daughter and there aren’t 
enough bosses’ daughters to go 
around, 


A NOTHER thing I suggest to you, 
and I say this to people who ask 
me how to prepare for writing or ad- 
vertising, “Take all the history you 
can get”. Develop some perspective on 
what is happening in the world and 
you will be less taken by surprise by 
events as they happen and less often 
disappointed in human nature. The 
same weaknesses that exist today in 
human nature have existed since the 
time of the Bible and before. They re- 
peat themselves. They are not new; 
they have come up again and again in 
the past, and you are better able to 
weigh them and adapt yourselves to 
them if you have studied them in his- 
tory. I have said sometimes that there 
ought to be in every college and high 
school some old teacher—some old 
man who would give a course in things 
that have been tried and have not 
worked. He would sit there day after 
day and spread out the newspaper and 
say, “Now boys and girls, here’s this 
idea of Dr. Townsend that was tried 
out in Rome and Athens and failed. 
It was no good when John Law tried 
to put it over in Paris”. When this and 
that hoary old error came up he would 
be able to save the rising generation 
many costly errors. The more of that 
kind of background you have the more 
trouble you will save yourselves. 
That is about all I have to say ex- 
cept this. I have a boy—my oldest boy 
—who is at work in a factory that 
makes trucks for General Motors. 
When he went to work I gave him two 
books. You can read either of them in 
one-half to three-quarters of an hour. 
They were given to me when I was 
comparitively young. Some of you 
may have read them. I still think they 
contain all that can be said about the 


One 





reasons why men and women succeed 
or fail in business or professional life. 
One is called, “A Message to Garcia” 
and I am sure that many of you have 
read that book. If not, I advise you 
to get it. It has been translated into 
hundreds of languages and sold mil- 
lions of copies. Read it and find out 
why, out of the members of every col- 
lege class who all start with the same 
background, there are about ten per 
cent that succeed; there are fifty per 
cent that make a fair place in life, and 
forty per cent that don’t do any better 
than as if they had gone from high 
school to day labor. 


HE other book is called ilieetine 

tion in Business”. It was written 
by Mr. Deland, one of the early so- 
called efficiency engineers. He tells 
this story. A boy came to him in his 
early twenties and this boy said, “I 
have been working in the same office 
for nearly three years and I have not 
had any promotion or raise in pay. I 
want to ask you if you will take me as 
a client, if you will analyze my case 
and advise me what to do.” Mr. De- 
land said that he would take him and 
his case provided the boy would do 
exactly as he was told, in every detail. 
The boy said, “All right”. Mr. Deland 
said, “You’re in a very big organiza- 
tion. It sells millions of dollars worth 
of goods. Its profits, your salary and 
everybody else’s are dependent on 
keeping up the sale of these goods and 
increasing that sale. You are on the 
inside where you have the advantage 
of knowing what is going on in that 
company. I want you to devote your- 
self for the next thirty days to this one 
thought—figure out some way that 
that company can increase its sales 
$100,000, or $50,000, or $10,000 a 
year.” At the end of thirty days the 
boy came back and said he couldn’t 
think of any way the company could 
increase its sales by even $10,000 a 
year. 

Mr. Deland said, “All right, we’ll 
try it from another angle. This com- 
pany employs thousands of people. 
Its expenses run into millions of dol- 
lars. There must inevitably be much 
waste that could be turned into profits. 
You are in the office and have access 
to its correspondence and know what 
is going on. Glance around and try 
within the next thirty days to think of 
an answer to this question—how could 
this great company with its millions 
of dollars of expenditures reduce its 
cost of operation by $100,000, or 
$10,000, or $5,000, or even $1,000 a 
year.” The boy went away and at the 
end of thirty days came back and said, 
“I haven’t been able to think of any 
way in which the company could save 
any money at all”. Then Mr. Deland 


Two 


said, “See what a picture you have 
painted of yourself. You have been on 
the payroll for three years; you have 
inside knowledge of the business. You 
know that the business can only be 
kept going by increasing its sales or re- 
ducing its expenses. Your only chance 
of making a salary comes out of those 
two items. You haven’t been able to 
think of any way that you could con- 
tribute even $10,000 a year to added 
sales or $1,000 to savings in opera- 
tions. My advice to you is this. Lie 
low; don’t let them find out you’re on 
the payroll, because if they ever find 
out that they have a boy who has been 
on the payroll for three years, and 
can’t think of any way to earn money 
tor the company or any way to save 
some, you will be thrown out. That is 
the best advice that I can give you, 
and I won’t charge for it”. 


That advice is just as good as when 


Mr. Deland gave it. 
I HAVE been in business for twenty 


years and there have been over 
four thousand people on our payroll 
during that time, for longer or shorter 
periods. Boys and girls come to us out 
of the colleges and high schools every 
year. Within thirty days, by looking 
at them in the stock room, we can tell 
who has something that is going to 
take him ahead and who isn’t going to 
get ahead. It is there—the habit they 
formed or haven’t formed in high 
school or college—the habit of doing 
their own thinking, so they will know 
how to help the company make more 
sales and yearly savings and thus cre- 
ate more profits to divide up. Out of 
six persons, two or three, will never 
gain this essential quality of independ- 
ent thinking, partly because they have 
come through life taking easy courses, 
doing only what was required of them, 
never forming the habit of doing 
something more than was expected. 

I wish you all happiness in your life, 
and I want to be encouraging to you 
when I tell you that you can still be 
over fifty years old and find a great 
deal of pleasure in life. I never felt 
better or worked harder than now, and 
I never had more fun than I’m having 
now. You will be much happier at fifty 
if, by the time you are thirty-five, you 
can really establish yourself as a suc- 
cess in something. No one can do it 
tor you but yourself. Take any college 
class and after ten years there are five 
er ten per cent that you can’t find. 
They are failures and have buried 
themselves because they don’t want to 
be found. Then there’s another ten 
per cent who turn out an average job. 
There is a large percentage that just 
doesn’t get anywhere. Very largely, it 
is because some work harder than oth- 
ers. That’s a very old-fashioned notion 


but it still holds today. I couldn’t tell 
you anything as useful. 


One of the wisest men I ever knew 
was a friend of mine who became edi- 
tor of The American Magazine and 
built it up to two million circulation 
from four hundred thousand. He said 
to me one time, “When I’m dead | 
want you to put a stone over my grave 
with this epitaph, ‘Here lies a man 
who lived an active life in New York 
and learned one thing—there is no 
substitute for work’.” It may be an old- 
fashioned idea but it is the best I can 
give you. 


Rivalry in Washington 


The annual competitive drill of the 
cadet corps’ of the District of Colum- 
bia is one of the most hotly contested 
affairs in a city noted for competitions 
of one kind or another. Last spring 
this was carried a step farther by a 
race between the staffs of two rival 
school newspapers, The Central Bulle. 
tin of Central High and The Breeze 
of Western High. It made the news- 
papers, as this account from The 
Washington Times-Herald, written by 


one of those “in” on the deal, testi- 


fies. 


Stan Levy of Central writes, “Deter- 
mined to ‘steal some of Western’s 
thunder’, staff members of The Cen- 
tral Bulletin published a special edi- 
tion Tuesday night and thus became 
the first paper in Washington to ap- 
pear with accounts of the cadets’ com- 
petitive drill. 

“For years The Western Breeze has 
made it a custom to publish an extra 
edition following the important drill, 
but this year The Bulletin scooped 
them in printing—and selling a half- 
dozen copies—of their paper the after- 
noon of the drill. 


“For Phil Lewis, ace Bulletin report- 
er who covered the drill, the remain- 
der of the afternoon was one of the 
most hectic times he has spent. Rush- 
ing back to his office, he worked with 
other staff members in linotyping and 
printing the paper. 

“Shortly before 6 p. m. the first 
copies of the paper were run off and 
sold—wet ink and all—to Central ca- 
dets, who eagerly read of their ac- 
complishments in placing second in the 


drill. 


The next morning, as the paper was 
put on regular sale in the halls and 
was distributed to its subscribers, The 
Breeze, too, was appearing with ac- 
counts of the drill. But excited staff 
members of The Bulletin were at that 
time congratulating themselves on one 
of the biggest scoops ever achieved in 
the local history of amateur journal- 


” 
ism. 
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So You Won’t Read It? 


Evolution of a Women’s Page 


‘By EVELYN KISS 


Formerly Women’s Page Editor 
Chaffey United Press 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Cal. 


tos. Through the year we have stressed 
fashion cuts—styles in accordance 
with local requirements modeled by 
students, usually of clothes they have 
created. An able staff of student pho- 
tegraphers was instrumental in accom- 
plishing our needs. Six-point credit 
lines were given and cuts varied from 
one, two, to three columns. We occa- 
sionally combined news and fashions 
in cuts as in the case of publicity stills 


NE women’s page minus student 
O interest equals one difficult 

problem. An equation similar to 
this had to be solved on the Chaffey 
United Press at Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege, Ontario, California, this year— 
one that was solved, we believe, with 
particular success for our campus. 


With a high school and junior col- 
lege weekly paper of about 3,200 cir- 
culation, half of whose readers are 
young women, it was imperitive that 
interest should be created. When fem- 
inine minds turn to the sport news 
before glancing at the social section, 
it’s time something is done. The wo- 
men’s page had to be established as 
one with social interest—one that was 
not a hodge-podge of left-over ma- 
terial. The decision was either to de- 
velop the section or allow it to lapse 
into a catch-all. The issue was especial- 
ly acute as there are over 60 clubs 
which meet regularly. 


What could we do to lure co-eds 
back to reading clubs and other social 
items? What could we do to avoid 
oversetting—to provide a place for the 
tremendous amount of news that had 
to be covered every week? One of our 
first problems was to establish greater 
distinction between the front page 
news and social activities. The Press is 
an eight-column paper, usually limited 
te four pages — front, feature, wo- 
men’s, and sport. With Bodoni type- 
face through the entire publication, 
including italics on the third page, the 
need for more distinctive layout was 
recognized. 

The first modification was to throw 
out the old-fashioned banner. In its 
place we used an attractive two-column 
inset about two inches deep—SOCIAL 
WHIRL. One of the reporters on our 
art staff designed the script title for 
the box. It has accomplished a two- 
fold purpose: to provide greater dis- 


Illustrating the innovations used by the 
Chaffey United Press is this typical lay- 
out of the women’s page for the Idaho- 
Chaffey football edition. “Social Whirl,” 
“For Your Information,” fashion fea- 
ture, special treatment of cuts, and two 
novelty advertisements, “Laurel Wreath” 
and “Fashions” are shown in this sample. 
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tinction from other pages and to en- 
able more pleasing layouts. 


HE ground work had been laid 
for a second innovation. A fu- 
ture schedule was worked out for pho- 
tographs, pictures sometimes taken 
weeks in advance only about one-third 
of our cuts were essentially news pho- 
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for the college play, “Stage Door.” 
As it was presented at the same time 
as the formal winter dinner, our cut 
was of two actresses in the evening 
gowns they would wear in the drama. 

As a further step, we decided on a 
new treatment of cuts. Instead of a 
full two-column photo, we indented 
the pictures, giving about a half inch 
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CONTENT WITH MEDIOCRITY 


NNOUNCEMENT is made in this issue of the Sev- 
enteenth Annual Contest for newspapers and maga- 
zines conducted by the Columbia Scholastic Press 

Association and, before the month is out, the 1940 Entry 
Forms and new circulars carrying information of great in- 
terest to advisers and editors will be in the mails. 

We like to believe that these are received with pleasure, 
read with eagerness, and regarded as indicating that an- 
other year has passed, another milestone has been reached, 
in the march toward the perfect student publication. 
Progress has been made by many but the rate for the ma- 
jority is much less than it was when the contests were new 
and competitions few. There are so many good examples 
to follow today that no new paper has a valid excuse for 
making a bad start and no older paper an excuse for being 
poor. 


With the announcement of the 1940 Contest we recall a 
conversation a few weeks ago with a judge of several years 
service. He told of a paper which has been entered regu- 
larly in the CSPA Contests for ten or more years. Each 
year it is rated, commented upon, classified in the annual 
competition. The judges make their recommendations, ad- 
vise changes and improvements within the realm of possi- 
bility for the school and feel that they have done their 
work well. But, regularly as clock work, back comes the 
paper the next year without the slightest change or devia- 
tion from its previous state! 

We know we have helped many papers to rise from 
mediocrity to an honored place in the company of other 
student publications, to a spot corresponding to the abilities 
of their student editors and to the facilities of their school. 
We feel baffled, to express it mildly, when we find those 
who are content to enjoy and perpetuate their mediocrity. 


What is the answer? 


Four 


WE ARE THE FIRST 
LINE OF DEFENSE 


UR professional deplorers chronically deplore pall 
can Youth as irresponsible, cynical, and capable of 
doing little more than whimpering for security. 

With the exception of the perennial graduation speaker, 
no one would be caught dead today calling Youth the 
“hope of tomorrow.” Dorothy Thompson and her satel- 
lites have made Youth out as a sulky child, that cries and 
runs away when it isn’t pampered. 

In crediting Youth with these not-too-admirable senti- 
ments, they wrongly assume that this attitude arises out of 
independent thought. Youth really lives by imitation. Its 
problems merge with the problems of the nation’s economy 
and civilization, and its thought is a product of current 
trends in adult thinking. Because the adult generation is 
cynical, irresponsible, and without a purpose, Youth is like- 
wise, to some extent. 

The world has rarely seen such widespread uncertainty 
and lack of confidence as is seen today. This is partly a 
result of the World War, partly of attempts at readjust- 
ment to meet changing industrial and economic life. But 
more than these it is a result of the decay of the “Ameri- 
can Way of Life,” due to a false sense of values. We are 
fearfully awakening to the realization that this civilization 
and its values are not good enough. We have devoted 
ourselves to radios, cars, movies, and our cry has been for 
more and more “good times” and less and less work. We 
have tried to deceive ourselves into believing in this way 
of life, but we have lost our faith in a civilization that we 
know is stagnant. We have lost spirit and are insecure in 
our minds, because we have no convictions as to why we 
are here, and what our purpose should be. It is this state 
of mental lethargy that imperils our democracy. 

What are we arming for? What is really at stake? Oh, 
yes, we want to keep our riches and our power. But the 
fundamental stake is not economic; it is our liberties, and 
our democracy. We must of course arm ourselves; but 
we can never defend democracy unless we have a positive 
faith in it. We must arm ourselves in our minds. “De- 
mocracy,” says Stephen Vincent Benet, “is not a negative 
virtue, but a fighting faith.” Governments are not by na- 
ture democratic. They must be made and kept so by the 
people. The thing that has made America a unity in the 
past has been not only a democratic point of view, but a 
working sense of duty, participation and upholding of 
democracy. 

We in America have taken for granted liberties which 
European leaders have long proclaimed dead. This is a 
challenge to prove that democracy is not degenerate. There 
must be a revival of a positive faith in democracy. Our 
liberties must mean something. We do not have to wear 
Willkie buttons and wave flags, nor do we have to revert 
to the “rugged pioneer virtues.” 

“Freemen must train and discipline their minds, to un- 
derstand the past, and to be able to face the future with 
purpose and conviction.” And where is there a better op- 
portunity for liberal training for life in democracy than 
in our schools? “The schools,” says Nicholas Murray 
Butler, “are the real armament factories of a democracy.” 

The Youth of America, coming out of its high schools 
and colleges with clear understanding, perspective, and 
imagination will be prepared later to guide public opinion 
toward a fighting faith in democracy that will bring unity 
and purpose to the nation, and will thus be its first line of 
defense. 

The Youth of America is more than ever the “hope of 
tomorrow.” 

The Mountaineer, High School, Montclair, N. J. 
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We See by the Papors.. 


Jestin’ Fun is the humor column in 
the Dunbar Township High School of 
Leisenring, Pa. They sustain the title 
and most of their jests are funny. 

-. g vy 

Preparations for citizenship in this, 
a national election year, has taken the 
form of mock elections throughout 
many schools of the country. For the 
most parts students are in charge of 
preparations and the ballotting itself. 
Teachers act only in advisory capaci- 
ties. 

i 

2??? By Anne Ramundo is a feature 
column in The Portal of Schuyler 
High School, Albany, N. Y. The arti- 
cle of Nov. 1 ends !!!!! 

q q y 

Student opinion of domestic and in- 
ternational problems is polled in the 
It Seems to Us column of Parkersburg 
High School Journal, Parkersburg, 
West Va. 


T 7 y 
In a front page editorial The West 
Higher, of West High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, urged parents to vote in 
favor of the four-mill tax levy on 
Nov. 5. It cited figures of the efficient 
and economical operation of schools 
in the past. 
ry 7% ty 
“Intestine’s Private Life’ — New 
Film, that is the headline of a story in 
The Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College newspaper at Charleston. The 
copy desk must have worked hard for 
that head. 
q i 7 
The Peckham Pilot, Peckham Junior 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis., prints 
a Historical Calendar of the impor- 
tant dates of the month. This is a 
thumb nail sketch of one phase of his- 
tory. 
, Vv F 
According to the High Times, of 
the Wellsburg, W. Va., High School, 
one American out of four finds his 
major fulltime interest in schools as a 
pupil, teacher, or custodian. Further, 
the cost of American education is less 
than ten cents a day for each person 
of voting age. 
+ .¢f 
In photographic reporting the East 
High Scroll, East High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa, listed four different 
types of students under the caption, 
“There’s One in Every Class.” Ac- 
cording to Scroll, they are: The Show- 
off, The Gypper (of classes), The 
Clock Watcher, The Cheater. 
$F F 
“Education in Our American De- 
mocracy” will be the topic of an as- 
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sembly in honor of National Educa- 
tion Week at York High School, 
York, Pa. 
S - < 

An editorial in the Iris Leaflet, 
Girls’ High, Philadelphia, urged stu- 
dents to attend religious services on 
Nov. 10 as a part of National Educa- 
tion Week. The editorial identifies ed- 
ucation as one of the inalienable rights 
of United States citizens. 


. £97 

The Woodrow Wilson High 
School’s paper, Wilson Loudspeaker, 
Long Beach, Cal., believes in action 
pictures. It has no less than eight of 
them in the Nov. 1 issue—all on foot- 
ball. There are two stills and four lit- 
tle cartoons on the same subject. 


. 2 < 
Probably because of the satisfying 
information that is found there, the 
Iris Leaflet of the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls has its school calen- 


dar headed The Oracle. 


v % v 
The Technician of the San Antonio 


Vocational and Technical School fea- 
tures a pictorial page one in its Octo- 
ber 2 issue. 


7 ¥ 
The Jeffster is a paper within a 
paper. It is a joke section set up in 
imitation of a front page and appears 
on the back page of the October 4 
issue of The Jeffersonian, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond, Va. 
y t tq 
Flags and patriotic ceremonies are 
being featured in many school papers 
throughout the country. Education 
for democracy is taking hold at the 
roots evidently. 


a. ¢ 

In a little book based on a thesis 
for the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, five out- 
standing stories from The Lincoln 
News were printed. Sixteen news 
stories were used altogether. One- 
third, approximately, came from the 
Lincoln High School paper of Ta- 


coma, Washington. 


v 7 7 
The use of color and full employ- 
ment of the possibilities in streamline 
makeup mark the El Vaquero, at Glen- 
dale, California, Junior College. 


Effective Interviewing 


By NEALE R. HAMILTON 


cAdviser, the Hi-Kearnian 
Kearney {N. J.} High School 


EPORTERS meet people and get 
R information by interviews; there- 

fore, effective coverage of news, 
features and sports depends on effec- 
tive interviewing. This makes inter- 
viewing one of the most significant 
techniques of journalism. Despite its 


importance, however, interviewing 
probably receives less attention from 
staff members and advisers than any 
other journalistic technique. The rea- 
son is that interviewing is less factual 
than other phases of journalism. 


Every reporter is different; every 
person to be interviewed is different; 
every assignment is different. Those 
differences complicate the problem 
and show why interviewing is less spe- 
cific. Although the interview is not a 
factual technique, there are several 
positive characteristics of effective in- 
terviewing. 

Preparation 

After thinking through the possi- 
bilities of an assignment and trying 
to discover new angles, the reporter 
should prepare a number of questions 
based on what he wants to find out. 


These questions not only will crystal- 
ize the purpose of the interview but 
also will help the reporter to gain the 
cooperation of the person to be inter- 
viewed. 


Beginning The Interview 

To introduce himself, to tell what 
he wants and why he wants it, is the 
best way to begin. By one of his ques- 
tions the reporter starts the person 
talking. Then, let the person talk! If 
the person wanders from usable ma- 
terial, the reporter should tactfully 
get the person back on the topic by 
another question. 


Confidence And Poise 


Since the reporter knows what he is 
after, his preparation has given him a 
sense of confidence and poise. Such a 
feeling is contagious and may often 
encourage the person interviewed to 
speak more freely. The reporter, nev- 
ertheless, must avoid cock-sure-ness, 
which arouses antagonism. 

Perseverance, Tact, Courtesy 


These elements are essential, be- 


(Continued on Page 14) 





Pootry of the Month... 


FTER a careful study of ex- 

changes the following poems 

have been chosen as the most 
representative for this issue. The 
choice was compiled by Miss Portia 
P. Randolph, adviser of “Echoes of 
McMain” and Miss Nettie C. Hugo, 
faculty adviser of the poetry column 
of “Echoes”. 


This poem presents a vivid picture 
and expresses a thoughtful mood. 


Telephone Wires 


Webs of shimmering steel 
Through ice and snow and cold, 
Linking life and death, 


Linking new with old. 


Bands of frosted steel 

O’er hill and stream and tree, 
Stretching ceaseless miles 

From sea to icy sea. 


To what far fabled wonderland 
Of surf and sun and sail 

Does that chill beared wire 
Curl out its lengthy tail? 


Of places seen and stories heard 
That never ending wire 
Could tell enough in one short 
speech 
To shock the heavenly choir 


Milton K. Adams, 


The Oracle, 
VanRensselaer High School, 
Rensselaer, New York 


“Ice” shows skill in the Student’s 
ability to use good repetition and fig- 
urative language. 


Ice 


A silver sleet was slowly settling 
O’er a rain-soaked country town 
And as the shades of night drew closer 


Ice began to settle down. 


As brighter hues began to mingle 
With the light of the dawn 
’Twas seen that ice had made 
entry 
And glistened on each bush and 


thorn. 


her 


Icy fields and icy rivers 
Icy clouds and icy trees 
The silver ice had covered all 
The nearby grass, the far-off leas. 


But soon the morning sun_ shone 
brightly, 
Smiled upon the frosted art, 
The Winter Wonderland was melting 


Giving spring an early start. 


Herbert Schacht, 


Quarterly, 
Stamford, Connecticut 


This poem was selected for its im- 
agery and good alliteration. 


Study in “S” 


Silver birches, slim and shy 

Are shivering ’neath a starry sky. 
Silence shrouds the snowy scene 
The moon surveys a night serene. 


Langhorne Cosby, 


Good for its splendid imagery. 
Transit 


Mirrored in the icy lake 

Naked willows stand 

Memorial to summer’s grandeur. 
The birds, 

Winging their way southward, 
Rest on the trees 

For just a moment— 

Then fly away, 

As a blast of wind 

Dips the limbs into the water. 


Langhorne Cosby, 
The Critic, 
Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


The author displays excellent con. 
trast in this poem. 


Winter, North And South 


Hark! The sleighbells’ joyous peal 

A merry gathering does proclaim— 

Youngsters to wintry outings go, 

With pleasure as their only aim. 

As o’er the snow-clad ground they 
glide, 

A fairy scene enchants their eyes, 

A glist’ning mantle, downy-white, 

Drifts softly down from laden skies. 

It covers hill, it covers dale, 

Makes poems of things commonplace, 

Brings beauty in its snowy shower. 

A Northern winter! Would that we 

Might snow and tinkling sleighbells 
see. 


The scene is changed and we behold 
A different picture. Gardens green 
Covered with flow’ring plants and 
trees, 
Clusters of blossoms, leaves between. 
There are no sleighrides here, no bells 
To tinkle through the gleaming white; 
Instead parades and festive balls 
Make merry through the winter night. 
O’er all the southern countryside 
A medley of gay flowers roams. 
Poinsettia grows with crimson blades 
In mighty mansions, humble homes. 
A Southland winter; Naught we see 
But flowers, balls, festivity. 


But winter North, or winter South, 
Whate’er the difference be in clime— 


One thing remains the same through. 
out— 
A gay and festive yuletide time! 
Eve Heinemann, 
Echoes of McMain, 
Eleanor McMain High School, 
New Orleans, La. 


Interesting because of local color. 
Mardi Gras 


Here they come, maskers gay, 
Crowded trucks on display, 
Flashing floats, clear the way; 
Why? It’s Mardi Gras! 


Banners wave, maskers shout, 
Noise within, noise without, 
Laughter all about. 

Why? It’s Mardi Gras! 


Genevieve Maurin, 
Echoes of McMain, 
Eleanor McMain High School, 
New Orleans, La. 


“Clouds” and “A Wave” both have 


picturesque values. 
Cinquains 
Clouds 
Went sailing 
Across the deep, wide ocean 


Of sky. They drifted into the blue 
And vanished. 


Gloria Goodenough 
A Wave 


It creeps upon the sand 

Upon the sand, 

Then back into the sea. 

The whiteness of its hair remains— 
A wave. 


Thomas Pettit, 
The Nutshell, 
Moorestown High School, 
Moorestown, N. J 


This poem was chosen because of its 
modern treatment. 


Night Moods 


When the pin-point stars push their 
way through the purple velvet 
night, 

When the moon is the shoulder-clasp 
on the soft toga of darkness, 
Then would I walk on a long road 
over the hill and look up through 
the winter gauntness of the tall 

trees. 


When the ember stars glow through 
the heavy grate of the night sky, 

After the flame and turquoise sunset 
has burned to gray ashes, 

Then would I wander down a leafy 
lane while the breeze brings to 
me the soft smell of the fields. 

Jack Snyder, 
The Review, 


Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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to the Printer 


Your Manuscript Goes 


‘By SYLVIA ROSEN 
The Comet Press, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is Article 3 in the series by Miss Rosen, publications| 
consultant, Convention speaker, and one of a group of authorities 
in the fields touching upon the publishing of a student magazine 
or yearbook whose work will be featured in The Review this year. 
Coming is “Summary and Special Features”. 


N OUR last article, we got our copy 

I well prepared but we didn’t get it 
quite through to the finished job. 

Here we will try to present the steps 
which take your manuscript and turn 
it into a finished publication—that is, 
in this case, the steps in the letterpress 
process of printing. 

When the editor sends his material 
to the printer, if he has previously 
planned the design and format of his 
job, he can take a little well-deserved 
respite while the printer takes over for 
a while. In an efficient printing plant, 
the production department takes the 
copy, checks its markings, translates 
all directions into printers’ language, 
fills out an instruction envelope, and 
starts the work off in the composing 
room. The composing room is the de- 
partment in which your typewritten 
words are transformed into solid, 
printable metal. 


ODAY type may be set by hand, 
by machines which set and cast 
by hand, or by machines which require 
setting by hand but cast slugs by ma- 
chine. Hand type is referred to as 
foundry type because it cast in the 
toundry. For machine composition 
there are several slug-casting machines 
-—that is, machines which manufacture 
or create type right in the printing 
plant. These machines are—Linotype, 
the Intertype, the Monotype, and the 
Ludlow. All of these methods as well 
as hand composition have important 
uses, and any might be employed in 
setting the copy for your publication. 
We will give a brief description of 
each. The setting of type by hand is 
easy to comprehend. The compositor 
or typesetter holds in his left hand a 
device known as a composing stick, 
and with his right hand he picks up 
the type, one letter at a time, from a 
shallow tray divided into compart- 
ments. This tray is known as the case. 
In early style cases the capitals were 
kept in a case in the upper part of the 
stand and the small letters in a case in 
the lower part of the stand, hence the 
terms cap case and lower-case. You 
will meet them in proofreaders’ marks 
abbreviated as caps and le. 
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The machine methods are highly 
skilled, technical processes, the intri- 
cate, mechanical details of which your 
printer will be glad to show you and 
explain when you visit his plant. It 
will be helpful for you, however, to 
have a general picture of what hap- 
pens in each method so that you can 
appreciate its possibilities and limita- 
tions. 


HE linotype is a slug casting ma- 

chine. It sets type from matrices 
or molds which are assembled into 
lines from which lines of type are cast. 
The magazines which contain the 
matrices correspond to the type cases 
used for hand type. The linotype key- 
board is similar to that of a typewriter. 
When a key is struck by the operator, 
the necessary matrix or character is 
released from its place in the maga- 
zine. After the letters for each word, 
the operator releases a spaceband. 
When the matrices and spacebands 
are assembled for a complete line, the 
operator sends the line to the casting 
position. The spacebands are wedge- 
shaped pieces of metal which can con- 
tract and expand as necessary. Before 
the line is cast, it is automatically justi- 
fed—that is, it is spread to the proper 
width by the adjustment of these 
spacebands. In typewriting, you know, 
we are satisfied if the left margin is in 
perfect alignment and if the right is 
somewhat irregular, but in setting type 
by any method, both left and right 
sides of the lines must be perfectly 
even. 

When a complete line is assembled 
and justified, molten lead is forced 
against the mold, is cooled instantly, 
and results in a line of type or a slug. 

After casting the matrices are dis- 
tributed and by a key combination 
find their places in the magazine. A 
different magazine can be attached to 
the machine for each size or font of 
type. The important thing for you to 
remember about the linotype machine 
is that each line is one solid piece of 
metal, and any change in the line, 
even if it is a comma, means discard- 
ing that line and setting, casting, and 
inserting a new one. The text of your 


publication will probably be set by a 
slug casting machine, either linotype 
or intertype. 


T= monotype really consists of 
two machines—a perforating ma- 
chine with a keyboard, and a casting 
machine, both controlled by com- 
pressed air. With each stroke of a key, 
a paper ribbon unwinding from one 
spool and rewinding on another is per- 
forated in such a way that it will con- 
trol the matrix of the proper character 
in the casting machine. The perfor- 
ated spool looks very much like the 
player piano roll of music. 

The perforated spool is placed on 
tke casting machine. The casting 
mechanism is controlled by air passing 
through the perforations in the paper 
as it runs over a rounded plate. The 
necessary character is brought from 
the matrix case to the mold at the in- 
stant the perforation or combination 
passes over the tube openings. The 
hot metal is forced from the melting 
pot through a nozzle to the mold and 
against the matrix being cast. The 
metal is cooled instantly and the com- 
pleted type is ejected. As the names 
imply, the monotype casts individual 
characters whereas the linotype casts 
a complete line at one time. 

The Ludlow typecaster provides 
type which is set and spaced by hand 
but then cast into a slug. This form of 
typesetting is valuable for a variety 
of headings in large sizes. 

Each type of composition has its 
advantages. The linotype is the quick- 
est and the most practical method 
where there is a great deal of material 
to be set in the same size, kind and 
measure of type. We will continue our 
story with the understanding that the 
body of our publication has been set 
on the linotype with heads and special 
lines set by hand or Ludlow. 


Arr all the copy has been set up 
in type, the various slugs are as- 
sembled in galleys—long metal trays 
—article after article in whatever 
order the copy may have been set. A 
proof is taken of each galley of type. 
‘lo use printers’ language, proofs are 
“pulled”. By the simple method of 
covering the type with ink, placing a 
sheet of paper on the galley, and pass- 
ing a heavy roller over this, a readable 
impression of the type is made. Here 
you, the editor, enter the picture again 
in a very important capacity. 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


E are indebted to Mr. Jesse 

Grumette, adviser to the Lin- 

coln Log, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
to the Log staff, for this selection of 
editorials trom their paper. With at- 
tention arresting titles and contents 
close to the hearts and interests of the 
student body, they fulfilled their mis- 
sion and are reprinted here as ex- 
amples for others to follow. 


And So Goodbye... ., 

On June 26, 748 seniors will check 
out of the Lincoln Institution of high- 
er learning and claim their admission 
tickets to the theatre of hard knocks. 

Along with their receipts for full 
payment of all the fees peculiar to 
scholastic achievement, this group of 
young graduates will claim a four 
year diary of memories of mental and 
physical growth within the portals of 
the Abraham Lincoln High School. 

Sneaking past the guard at the side 
exit for the last time, Sid Senior re- 
calls the time he dropped his soup 
plate in the cafeteria and got so much 
applause that he had to take three 
bows. He recalls the freshie of four 
years ago, who, at the advice of a “big 
guy from the football team,” sought 
his civics class in the girls’ locker 
room. 


In the future, predicts Sid Senior, 
Lincoln shall not be the place he must 
begrudgingly report to each morn, but 
shall be a vivid thought, a memory of 
the cares and joys of youth blended 
with true friends of the students and 
faculty. 

And then he locks his album of 
reminiscences, and with his shoulders 
set squarely in line with his future 
and his diploma glued strongly on 
the credit side of his success ledger, 
he embarks on the path strewn with 
tough hurdles and happy intervals. 


Confucius Say... 
Spring, the Lincoln Log, and mid- 


terms are inevitable. Of the three, 
spring seems to be the most cheerful, 
although they all have a bracing ef- 
fect. Spring is the tonic for the heart, 
the Log for the soul, and the mid- 
terms for the mind. Of course, nerves 
are a vital factor in the midterm set- 
up, but their effect is not bracing! 


There are no panaceas for mid- 
terms study. Cramming is crippling; 
ii cramps your style, throws you out 
of gear, and makes you a_ general 
wreck. And so until a creative Lin- 
colnite will write the long awaited best- 


seller, “How To Pass Midterms and 


Influence Teachers,” we must content 
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ourselves with the rules of experience: 
study carefully and systematically. 

A famous Chinese philosopher once 
said: “He who crams for midterms, 
finds new term same term.” That 
philosopher said a lot of other wise 
things, but this seems to be the sum 
of his brilliant work. Another piece 
of his is: “He who sharpens his wits 
shall get the point.” What this phil- 
osopher was driving at coincides en- 
tirely with our own point of view. We 
maintain that the surest way to mid- 
term success is an intelligent approach 
te the problem. 


Calling Candidates— 


In these times when throughout the 
world, democracy is in crisis, the stu- 
dents in the United States should be 
actively engaged in learning the prin- 
ciples and practices of democratic 
government. 

It is deplorable that the response of 
Lincolnites to the call for candidates 
tor G. O. office is falling off, but, nev- 
ertheless, the fact remains. Out of 
the hundreds of eligible students, only 
three or four apply for each office each 
term. This would seem to indicate 
that Lincoln students are uninterested 
in becoming familiar with democratic 
methods. We, however, know that this 
is untrue for they do manifest their 
interest in other ways. 

There is a possibility that shyness 
is one of the factors involved in this 
seemingly apathetic attitude. How- 
ever, there is no justification for a 
capable student’s letting timidity keep 
Lim from participation in student gov- 
ernment, for this handicap can be 
easily overcome. 

Very high marks are not of primary 
importance, for interest and ability 
will tend to make a student with slight- 
ly lower marks a better leader than his 
intellectual superior who is not suited 
for G. O. office. Those who are tak- 
ing part in the work of Club Council, 
Arista, and Arkon, which actually are 
forms of student government, are the 
ones who should file their applications. 
File them right now! Today! 


Stop, Thief! 

A sly thief is loose at Lincoln! He’s 
a queer sort of thief. We can see his 
effects on us and yet we cannot see 
him. Yes, we harbour a queer sort 
of thief at Lincoln. 

Procrastination is the name of the 
culprit and the hours are his loot .. . 
“Procrastination,” as the old adage 
goes, “Is the thief of time.” As elus- 


ive as he may be, he can be captured. 

Our fellow criminologists, Funk and 
Wagnall, in their classic Desk Stan- 
dard show a lucid analysis of the crim- 
inal’s mind when they classify Procras- 
tination as, “The act of deferring or 
delaying from time to time,” with a 
slight complex, “Of putting off until 
tomorrow.” 


To the brilliant deductions of our 
colleagues may we add that, “Oh, I'll 
jein the G. O. next week .. . I'll do 
the homework over the weekend .. . 
I'll join that club at the next meet- 
ing,” are also typical of this crimi- 
nal’s work of looting our time. 


Therefore, with a fairly exact under- 
standing of this culprit, we feel justi- 
fied in offering our unique plan for 
capturing him. And, incongruous as it 
may seem, the way to capture this 
thief is to release him. Don’t put off 
until tomorrow what you can do today. 
Join the G. O. .. . and join a club to- 
day ... rid yourself of Procrastina- 
tion! 


Welcome, Frosh! 


Each term, as a new group of 
Freshies enter our school, we pause 
and stand near the statue of “Honest 
Abe” ’round the corner. And, each 
term we transmit “Honest Abe’s” 
warm and friendly message—Wel- 
come, Frosh! 


Letting some friendly advice be our 
opening note, we issue warning that 
freshies had better not enter any 
commercial transactions for gym spots, 
elevator passes, or cafeteria and as- 
sembly seats before they come up to 
the Log office for we “can get it for 
you wholesale.” 


But, seriously, as most of you have 
already had two weeks in which to 
familiarize yourselves with your sur- 
roundings, you must know that the 
senior’s bark is worse than his bite and 
that the dangerous pitfalls that sup- 
posedly yawn at the feet of unsuspect- 
ing freshies are usually mere figments 
of school tradition rather than actual 
reality. 

Although lessons and texts are nec- 
essary, reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic 
aren’t the things that make the heart 
of Lincoln tick. And if you try to 
find out what makes our school so alive 
and real, you'll discover a new realm 
of clubs, teams, squads, games, 
dances, offices, and other extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 


Forewarned is forearmed! Steer 
your course in Lincoln into the right 
paths. Don’t let it be “all work” or 
“all play”, but mix the right amounts 
of both, and high school will be a 
vital and happy part of your life. 


The School Press Review 
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When Wendell Willkie, Republican candidate for president, 
Janet Elwin, assistant editor of The Argus, Crosby High bi-weekly, interviewed him. 


visited Waterbury, Conn., on October 9, 


Reading from left to 


right are Mr. Willkie; a plainclothes bodyguard; C. Arthur DuBois, Republican alderman; Janet Elwin; and 


Sergeant Walter Ahearn. 


When I first picked up a local news- 
paper which told of Wendell L. Will- 
kie’s proposed visit to Waterbury, the 
thought passed through my mind that 
it would be fun to interview him for 
the school paper. 

However, with the help of George 
Kingston, a neighbor and Republican 
alderman, it was arranged that I 
should be with C. Arthur DuBois at 
the City Hall with the slight chance 
that I might be able to say a word or 
two to the presidential candidate after 
Mayor Scully and Mr. DuBois had 
welcomed him. 

There was an air of tension around 
the City Hall while officials waited 
within, and crowds waited without for 
Mr. Willkie. I sat in the lobby, in- 
wardly very nervous, and visualizing 
that my story in the Argus might 
have to be entitled “So Near and Yet 
So Far.” As the time of the candi- 
date’s delayed arrival drew nearer, 
everyone grew more and more restless. 
I walked around the lobby and finally 
cut on the steps of the City Hall. I 
was afraid that when and if I spoke 
to Mr. Willkie, I would be too excited 
to take notes, so I scribbled nervously 
in my notebook while I waited. 


At last word reached Mayor Scully 
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Local Paper Lauds 
Janet Elwin for Scoop 


When a newspaper pays such a 
splendid tribute to a high school 
reporter as the Waterbury Repub- 
lican paid to Janet Elwin, the Ar- 
gus feels that it should not go un- 
noticed in the school paper. 

We herewith publish the editor- 
ial comment made in last Friday 
morning’s paper. 

“A professional grudges praise 
to an amateur, which means that 
the sentiment we’re about to utter 
just about has to be wrung from 
us, but we are bound to say that 
in the home city of the Pulitzer 
prize-winning newspapers, the 
most enterprising and expert job 
of coverage on the Willkie visit 
was turned in by Janet Elwin of 
the Crosby Argus. Our warmest 
congratulations, Miss Elwin, dog- 
gone it!” 


that Mr. Willkie was at the city line. 
Almost immediately, state motorcycle 
troopers started to clear the streets 
and city police made a path down to 


the curb from the City Hall steps. 
Mayor Scully and Mr. DuBois, fol- 
lowed closely by me, walked down to 
the sidewalk. The crowds, held back 
by the police, closed in behind us. 
More and more state troopers arrived, 
their sirens screeching. Inwardly quak- 
ing, I looked down the street and 
caught a glimpse of Mr. Willkie op- 
posite the Post Office. The first thing 
I noticed about him was that his hair 
was a reddish-brown, not black as I 


had supposed. 


When the car stopped before the 
City Hall, the mayor, Mr. DuBois, and 
1 surrounded by state police and plain 
clothes men, went to the side of the 
car. I was so thrilled that I didn’t 
have much time to be nervous. 


After the candidate had been wel- 
comed to the city by Mayor Scully, I 
was introduced to him. I asked him 
my first question: “What message 
have you for the pupils of Waterbury 
high schools?” He smiled, and said 
that he was interested in education as 
he had once been a high school his- 
tory teacher. He thought for a min- 
ute, then added that attending high 
school was one of the finest ways of 


(Continued on Page 12) 





Features. of the 


TAFF members of the West High 
Times, West High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, studied the 

pages of their exchange papers, under 
the direction of their adviser, E. R. 
Newstrand. 

Their objectives were to find fea- 


Month — 


tures that were well written, worth- 
while, interesting, and original in 
treatment. The features selected are 
presented with the hope that they will 
provide suggestions for other papers— 
suggestions not found in every high 
school journalism textbook. 


Kwiz Kolumn 


Read ‘em and Weep 
Or Smile If You Get 8 


Match your wits against the experts! 
And, get a slant on the kind of grades 
you’re going to make in your pet sub- 
ject. How? It’s easy. Simply play 
Kwiz Kolum, swell new quiz game. 
Each issue’s quiz will deal with a dif- 
ferent subject. 


This week’s quiz finds us in the 
Civics class. In case you are wonder- 
ing, Civics is a subject that every high 
school student must take, by state law. 

Our guest expert is Miss Gladys 
Rose, civics teacher, who says, “I be- 
lieve every student should be well 
grounded in the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment before he can become a good 
citizen.” 

To prove it, here is her list of ten 
brain-teasers. If you can conjure up 


the answers to as many as eight or 
more, civics is one subject you need 
have no qualms about; you’re an “A” 


or “B” scholar. If six or seven is 
your score, you are still in fair terri- 
tory. But woe betide the unlucky 
scholar who is so unfortunate as to 
hang up a grade of five or less. 

The following are the “stumpers.” 

1. On what date will the race for 
presidency between Roosevelt and 
Willkie be decided? 

2. Who will be elected on that day? 
(Don’t let this trip you). 

3. How then, do we know who will 
be next president after that election? 

4. When will the president really 
be elected? 

5. What Texan was recently given 
a position in the cabinet? 

6. What post does he occupy as 
cabinet officer? 

7. What Texan was elected this 
week to be Speaker of the House of 
Representatives? 

8. What ages were set in the recent 
draft bill? 

9. On what date will they register? 

10. Why was the draft bill a his- 
toric document? 

(Find Answers On Page 4) 
The Milby Buffalo, 
Milby Senior High School, 


Houston, Texas 


Comment: 

This Kwiz Column is a good means 
of introducing and stimulating interest 
in the various subjects studied in your 
school. It'll give many a student who 
doesn’t know what it’s all about a 
pretty good idea. It'll also arouse his 
intellectual curiosity. 


POPULAR PLOTS 


Revolution! 

Bloody, daring, and frank js 
“Drums Along the Mohawk” by Wal. 
ter Edmonds, a novel of people who 
lived during the American Revolution, 
No motion picture could possibly do 
it justice (the Hays office wouldn’t al. 
low it). Interwoven in the fiction js 
a fine historical background. 

* * Ok 


More Revolution! 

Fear, love, hate, and contentment 
are but a few of the emotions played 
upon in Victor Hugo’s “Les Miser. 
ables.” Minor but interesting details 
of the French Revolution serve as 
background for a typically French love 
theme. 


Comment: 

These books are introduced and re. 
viewed as students like it. The head. 
line captions create interest and the 
terse treatment will make readers. 


Introducing 


Twelfth Grade 


Presenting Phil Gordon, noted for 
his black curly hair and flashing smile. 
Interests: business training, swimming. 
Likes: sports, blondes, chili. 

Dislikes: public pests, nightwork,— 
—And Jean Sullivan, an advertising 
go-getter. 

Interests: G.A.A., choral club. 
Likes: sport clothes, German. 
Dislikes: unfriendly people, rowdies. 


Eleventh Grade 
A member of the honor basketball 
team, Mary Ellen Krippendorf, is the 
girl to watch. 
Interests: sports, especially fishing. 
Likes: yellow convertibles, green 
sports pants. 
Dislikes: hamburgers with onions. 
Meet Bob Isenogle, who plays the 
part of an old German singing master 
in Firefly. 
Interests: tennis, radio announcing. 
Likes: good food, nice girls. 
Dislikes: cauliflower, crowded corri- 
dors. 


Tenth Grade 
Dorothy Fay, a member of G.A.A. 
and Girl Reserves. 
Likes: skating, red, convertibles (but 
definitely) ! 
Dislikes: spinach, purple, rainy days. 
Intends to be: a lady of leisure, or a 
stenographer. 
Meet David Comissar, a member of 
Choral Club. 
Likes: convertibles, Peggy’s cokes, the 
new Rollatorium. 
Dislikes: arguments, war, redheads. 
Intends to be: President. 


Ninth Grade 

Introducing Ted Drischel of the 
Varied Activities Club. 

Interests: electrical work, trumpeting. 
Likes: blonde girls, driving cars. 
Dislikes: conceited people, silly girls. 

Here’s Carol Mae Romer, a Girl 
Scout enthusiast. 

Interests: Moving Picture Club. 
Likes: blue, playing piano, hamburg. 
ers. 

Dislikes: liver, crowds. 

Eighth Grade 

Having hopes of becoming an act: 
ress, Jean Wiess is the stage’s future. 
Interests: dramatics, all kinds of 

sports. 

Likes: green cars, snappy dresses. 
Dislikes: silly actions. 

Meet Bill Blanchard, another man 

who chooses blondes. 
Interests: things aeronautical. 
Likes: athletics, goor cars (take note, 
Smith). 
Dislikes: reckless driving. 
Seventh Grade 

Introducing Kenneth Pope, who in- 
tends to fly in the naval service. 
Interests: all sports. 

Likes: swimming, green, Greene. 
Dislikes: science and health, math. 
Western Breeze, 
Western Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Comment: 

Names make news. To get students 
into print try introducing a few of 
them each time in the brief, snappy 
style done in the above feature. They 
could be students who might not oth- 
erwise break into the newspaper col- 
umns. 
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It Is Sometimes Good To Change 


‘By H. MARIE HOUSEL 


66 HAT can we do to improve 
our class news? We are re- 
ceiving items that are ob- 

viously teacher-work and we must 

print them hand-in-hand with cruder 
pupil-product. Maybe the fault lies 
in our system.” 

Such was last year’s complaint 
among the advisers in Greenwood 
School where the elementary mimeo- 
graphed magazine, The Tattler, is 
edited by the eighth grade. The com- 
plaint referred to the way in which 
the class news department secured its 
material for publication. One pupil 
from each class was elected to repre- 
sent his grade in the school paper. This 
pupil conducted a discussion with his 
own class in order to decide on the 
content of his news write-ups. With 
his teacher’s assistance, he wrote, cor- 
rected, and submitted his material to 
the news editor. 

Good points there might have been 
in this method, but too often the fin- 
ished article was just that— “finished” 
by the teacher. The offense was un- 
intentional, of course, as all educators 
know how much of a temptation it is 
to revise immature phrasings. But the 
more polished results would surpass 
the occasional, unhampered material 
of the lower-grade pupil, even though 
the lowest possible grade in the build- 
ing is the fourth. Since this seemed 
unfair, the advisers got their heads 
together, and presto! a new order 
grew out of the old. 

In place of representatives from all 
the classrooms, volunteer reporters 
from the seventh grade alone were 
chosen to interview all classes in the 
building and submit written reports of 
these interviews. As the management 
of the magazine has always been in 
the hands of the eighth grade, it 
seemed a good idea thus to train the 
“next-in-line” who were naturally bet- 
ter prepared in the rudiments of com- 
position than lower-grade pupils. It 
was realized, of course, that this plan 
would deprive the lower grades from 
being directly represented in the class 
news departmenrt, but as the younger 
ones were more frequent contributors 
to the literary section than the older 
pupils, they were not by any means 
neglected. Besides, if they could be 
made to feel the importance of their 
cooperation in the new interview-sys- 
tem, it was felt that making the change 
would be worth all the careful plan- 
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Faculty Adviser, The Tattler 
Greenwood School, Trenton=, N. J. 


ning that would be necessary. 


IRST of all, the news editor and 

his assistant called together the 
volunteer reporters. Two sets of 
typed instructions were distributed. 
One explained how news was to be re- 
corded, including information on the 
“lead’ sentence. After a discussion on 
this matter, the reporters concentrated 
on the second set of directions sug- 
gested by the news editors, setting 
forth the new scheme as follows: 

(1) Arrange with the teacher of 
your canna room the date and exact 
time for your interview. Set the date 
tar enough ahead of the deadline to 
allow plenty of time for your writing. 

(2) Request the members of the 
class to post a list of topics for dis- 
cussion on their bulletin board. Ask 
a class member to explain the mean- 
ing of any topics not clear to you. 

(3) Bring this list to the next meet- 
ing of the news department. At this 
meeting, copy the list on the black- 
board. The news editors will help you 
choose two or three of the most prom- 
ising suggestions on which to base your 
interview. This will be done in order 
to avoid repeating the type of project 
another class may have listed. 

(4) At the appointed time, enter 
the classroom and courteously ad- 
dress the teacher and the class. Say 
that there are certain topics they had 
listed which would make good mate- 
rial for publishing and you wish to 
discuss these. Finally thank the class 
for its assistance. Your questions 
during the discussion might be: 

a. Is this project or activity com- 

pleted? 

b. Did the whole class or certain 

committees take part? 

c. How did this project help you? 

d. Describe just what you did and 

how you did it. 

e. Is there anything else you wish 

me to know? 

(5) Write a report of your inter- 
view as a news item is written, keep- 
ing each project a separate unit. 

(6) Ask the teacher of your ap- 
peinted class to check your material 
merely for spelling and accuracy. 

(7) Submit your corrected material 
to the news editors. Leave spaces for 
headlines to be supplied by the 
editors. 

HE system as outlined above 
turned out to be quite an im- 
provement over the old in many ways. 


Aside from the fact that it was ob- 
viously good training for the re- 
porters in matters of poise and social 
attitudes, teachers observed that a 
new kind of enthusiasm was trans- 
mitted from the seventh grade re- 
porter to the interviewed class. Be- 
fere, the lower-grade pupil hardly 
had known what he was about unless 
the teacher stepped in. Now a visit- 
ing reporter, fully instructed, relieved 
the situation. And telling an older 
student all about themselves, more- 
over, appealed to the younger chil- 
ren. 

Untrained as these children were 
in writing reports, they had not al- 
ways been able to make themselves 
clear. Now there was no complicated 
writing to do, an uninteresting pro- 
cedure to the minds of the very young 
who prefer to express themselves 
freely in prose and poetry. And that 
is what they still could do to their 
hearts’ content for the literary editors. 

The most satisfactory result of all 
was that the seventh grade pupil, 
qualified to express himself fairly well 
in writing, relieved the teacher of the 
burden of critical revision. This led 
to a more uniform style of news writ- 
ing which solved the problem the ad- 


visers set out to conquer. 


Coming Events... 


DECEMBER 4. 
Association. 
High. 


DECEMBER 6. 


Rhode Island Scholastic Press 
Annual Fall Cenference, Cranston 
Constance M. Hayden, President. 


Blair County (Pa.) Press As- 
sociation, Senior High, Altoona. Charles A. 
Faris, Senior High, Altoona, Chairman. 

DECEMBER 7. North Jersey Scholastic Press 
Association. Annual conference, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J. Helen A. Bickel, Gen- 
eral-Secretary, Cleveland Junior High, Elizabeth, 
in charge. Open to junior and senior high pub- 
lications. 

DECEMBER 7 (tentative). Western New York 
Interscholastic Press Association, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. Semi-annual meeting. Thomas A. Boris, 
Promotion Director, Buffalo Evening News, Di- 
rector. 

DECEMBER 7 (tentative). Delaware Scholastic 
Press Association, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Del. Dr. C. L. Day, University of Delaware, 
and Mr. W. S. Adams, Goldey Business College, 
Wilmington, Del., in charge. 

DECEMBER (tentative—end of the month). 
Meeting to organize a Maryland Scholastic Press 
Association at the University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. Miss Mary E. Murray, Allegheny High, 
Cumberland, Mr. James C. Leonhart, Baltimore 
City College, and others, on the committee on 
arrangements. 


MARCH 13-14-15. Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New York City. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention, Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director. 

APRIL 18. South Carolina Scholastic Press 
Association, Charleston, S. C. Fred C. Kendrick, 
Greenville, S. C., Senior High, Director. 

APRIL (tentative). Western Maryland Inter- 
scholastic Press Association. Beall High School, 
Frostburg, Md. Mary E. Murray, Allegheny 
High, Cumberland, Md., in charge. 


Eleven 





With The Press Associations 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


association for the past year, were re- 
elected to the board of directors for 
a three year term. Mr. Frank Tierney 
of North Tonawanda High School 
was named in place of Miss Katherine 
E. Drago of Dunkirk. 

Association officers for the ensuing 
year include Francis T. Ryan, presi- 
dent; Miss Agnes Scott Smith of 
Kingston, vice - president; Brother 
John, LaSalle Military Institute, Troy, 
secretary; and Mrs. Adeline Wood- 
ruff, VanHornesville, treasurer. Prof. 
Douglas W. Miller of the School of 
Journalism of Syracuse University was 
named executive-secretary. 


rae 


DUSO’s Fall Conference 
Mrs. Dorothy H. Sanderson, of El- 


lenville, was named president of the 
Duso Press League at the fall meeting 
cf the association held in Ellenville 
on October 26. Vice-president for this 
school year is Paul J. Koors of Port 
Jervis, while Miss Martha Elliott of 
Roscoe was elected secretary-treasurer. 

A record crowd of more than 170 
delegates from seventeen schools in 
Dutchess, Ulster, Sullivan and Orange 
counties attended this all day meeting. 
One of the high lights of the morning 
was an address by Mr. William Has- 
kell of the Herald-Tribune, who spoke 
on several phases of journalism includ- 
ing European censorship, the entrance 
of women into publication work, and 
opportunities offered outstanding 
college staff members upon their grad- 
uation. Speaker at the banquet was 
Mr. DeWitt D. Wise, co-editor of the 
Westchester County Teachers Associa- 
tion News Bulletin who addressed the 
group on “The Simple Journalistic 
Things.” 

Contests for members of magazine 
and newspaper staffs followed the gen- 
eral session in the morning. Winner 
of the banner for having the greatest 
number of points in these contests was 
Ellenville High School with 37 points. 
Roscoe placed second with 26, while 
Narrowsburg and Middletown with 20 
and 17 points were awarded third and 
fourth positions, respectively. 

Round table discussions by student 
leaders and panel discussions com- 
prised the afternoon session at which 
Mrs. Adeline Woodruff of Van- 
Hornesville spoke on “Making the 
Dummy for a Mimeographed News- 
paper,” and Mr. Maurice D. Herbert 
of the Newburgh News talked on 
“Problems of the News Photogra- 
pher.” 

Following the banquet and business 


Twelve 


meeting, delegates at the conference 
attended a masquerade dance at the 
Ellenville High School. 

Schools represented at this four- 
county gathering included Kerhonk- 
son, Liberty, Roscoe, Hurleyville, Mid- 
dletown, Goshen, Wallkill, Pine Bush, 
Marlboro, Narrowsburg, Livingston 
Manor, South Fallsburg, Port Jervis, 
Saugerties, Dover Plains, Mountain- 
dale, and Ellenville. 

The Ellenville High print shop, or- 
ganized only this fall, printed the at- 
tractive program. 


Picked Up At Drexel 


“White and Gold”, Woodbury 
(N. J.) High School, aroused 
student interest by withholding 
the annual publication campaign 
until the student body began to 
clamor for this newspaper. 

Delegates agree that they want 
Names, Names, and more 
Names 

The “unknown” student 
should be brought into sight. 

The school itself is a store- 
house of humor. 

A joke can be funny without 
hurting anyone’s feelings. 

Most popular columns are 
“personal” without being “gos- 
sipy”’. 

An ambition realized and work 
done with satisfaction are more 
recompense to the school jour- 
nalist than is scholastic credit. 

Upper Darby High Schools 
sells a $2.25 publication ticket 
which gives the purchaser a 
weekly newspaper, a semi-annual 
magazine, and a yearbook. 


CSPAA in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia regional confer- 
ence of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association provided opportunity for 
about 480 school journalists and ad- 
visers to discuss their problems in gen- 
eral assemblies and sectional meetings 
at Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 19. 

Miss Ernestine Robinson of Glen- 
Nor High School, who directed the 
conference, included in the program 
a meeting for advisers, sectional meet- 
ings under student leadership for both 
senior and junior high school journal- 


ists, and sectional meetings in which 
experts in the fields of photography, 
lithography, and yearbook production 
talked to pupils. 

Junior high school pupils attended 
crowded meetings under student lead- 
ers in two sections arranged for them 
by Mr. E. Stanton Murphy of Thomas 
Williams Junior High School, Wyn- 
cote. Programs for senior high school 
sectional meetings weer planned by 


Miss Dorothy Cathell, Abington High 
School. 


The entire group of student journal- 
ists came together later in a general 
assembly to hear Mr. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, director of Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, emphasize the im- 
portance of the basic principles being 
learned in school journalism. ‘News 
and Radio”, a talk by Mr. J. A. Aull, 
Director of Public Relations, Station 
KYW, Philadelphia, concluded with 
a picture of a radio news station as a 
“Flash” came into the office. 


Argus Reporter 
(Continued from Page 9) 


obtaining an education, and that every- 
one should take advantage of it. 

Mr. DuBois remarked that I would 
like to ask Mr. Willkie if he really 
reads Latin nightly for relaxation, as 
has been reported. In answer to this 
question, which many Latin students 
have been discussing for weeks, he 
smiled again, and replied that occa- 
sionally he did. He was very friendly 
and immediately put me at ease. 

I hurried to the Hotel Elton where 
the Willkie party was to lunch and I 
managed to have a word or two with 
Mrs. Willkie, Governor and Mrs. Bald- 
win, James Hagerty of the New York 
Times, Samuel Pryor, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter O’Keefe, and _ several 
newspaper reporters. 

Mrs. Willkie wore a black mink- 
trimmed coat, a black velvet and felt 
hat, and a corsage of purple orchids 
was pinned on her shoulder. When I 
asked her how she liked campaigning 
as a presidential candidate’s wife, she 
answered that it was very pleasant, 
Lut strenuous. 

Governor Baldwin, in answer to a 
question similar to the one Mr. Will- 
kie was asked, said, ““Work hard, be 
good, loyal, true Americans.” 

Mr. Hagerty said that high school 
journalism had a very definite place 
in American life. He added that a 
good general education, with stress in 
English and history, was the best 
preparation for a journalistic career. 

At the completion of that thrill!- 
packed day, I realized that the Argus 
had a scoop! At last! 
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Survey Reveals Few Opportunities in Schools 
of Education for Publications Training 


By JOHN S. QUINN 


NLY one prospective teacher in 

49 is a member of the newspa- 

per editorial staff in American 
schools of education and only one in 
211 is trained on the business staff ac- 
cording to a survey of publications in 
teacher-training institutions just com- 
pleted by the Associated Teachers Col- 
lege Press division of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 


Only 16 of the 77 newspapers, about 
one-fifth of those polled, have at least 
one student in every 25 writing or ed- 
iting the college journal while some 
ratios run as high as from 200 to 650. 
In the magazine field equally alarm- 
ing statistics show a ratio of 1-87 for 
editorial staff members and 1-455 for 
the business staff. 


With the revelation of such startling 
conditions, one cannot look optimisti- 
cally to an improvement of school 
publication standards under these 
prospective teachers unless adminis- 
trators and advisers in the nation’s 
schools of education take immediate 
steps to provide greater opportunity 
for actual experience in publication 
work for the great numbers now being 
graduated into the teaching profession 
with little or no knowledge of the tech- 
niques and problems necessary for 
eficient sponsorship of a_ successful 
elementary or secondary school news- 
paper, magazine or yearbook. 


7? PANZER College of Physical 
Education, East Orange, N. J., 
with a ratio of one newspaper staff 
member to every 11 students goes the 
honor of heading the list of colleges 
offering greater student participation. 
The State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair, N. J., with a ratio of 1-12, is a 
close second. Others with ratios under 
1-25 include the schools of education 
at Arkadelphia, Ark.; New Britain, 
Conn.; Salem and Springfield, Mass.; 
Glassboro and Newark, N. J.; Cort- 
land, Fredonia and New Platz, N. Y.; 
Dickinson, N. D.; Monmouth, Ore.; 
and Glenville, W. Va. It is gratifying 
to note that the majority of this group 
ere active members of CSPA. 


Although the survey brought replies 
from 180 institutions in 41 of the 45 
states in which teacher-training insti- 
tutions are located, 27 publications 
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were found to have been either discon- 
tinued or merged or were regular bul- 
letins issued by the college without 
student participation and, therefore, 
not included in this study. Other re- 
plies discounted included five colleges 
which offered no specific teacher-train- 


Believed to be the first survey of pub- 
lications ever made in the Teachers Col- 
lege field, the facts and statistics given 
here are the result of long, patient, 
careful and persistent efforts on the 
part of the chairman of the ATCP 
division of the CSPA. Mr. Quinn, de- 
spite an arduous teaching program and 
an illness that incapacitated him for 
much of his summer holiday, carried 
out this valued and unique contribution 
to the literature of student publications. 
He deserves great credit for his pains- 
taking calculations and for the conclu- 
sions he has drawn. To those who assist- 
ed by filling out the questionnaires, 
credit and much thanks are due. 


ing program, 17 junior college publi- 
cations which now come under a sep- 
arate division of CSPA, and 12 pub- 
lications in institutions where the pro- 
jects were university-wide and not spe- 
cifically published by the school of 


education students. 


i discounting the above replies 
the tabulation includes 77 news- 
papers, 30 yearbooks, and 12 maga- 
zines representing 124 institutions with 
a total enrollment of 90,796 prospec- 
tive teachers and a total annual pub- 
lications budget of $188,812. 

Of the 77 newspapers, 43 are listed 
as weeklies with a total circulation of 
55,350; two are semi-weeklies with a 
circulation of 4,200; 22 are semi- 
monthlies with 27,010 circulation; 
seven are monthlies with 3,250 copies; 
one with 400 circulation publishes 
quarterly; one with 500 copies is is- 
sued five times a year; and one with 
450 publishes six times a year. All ex- 
cept four are printed, the mimeograph 
process being used in the others. Pat- 
erson, N. J., experimented with offset 
for one issue but returned to printing 
partly as the result of student reaction. 

Carbondale, IIl., reports the largest 
editorial staff—775 students—and also 
the largest business staff with 20 mem- 
bers. Montclair, with 60 students, has 


the second largest editorial staff, and 
Farmville, Va., with 19 business 
workers, is second in that field. 


HE total budget of newspapers, 

representing an enrollment of 
63,671, was $119,085 during last sea- 
son with four papers failing to give 
any income information and three not 
distributing the total. The distributed 
figure of $112,869 is the basis for the 
percentages in the following para- 
graphs 

Student fees accounted for $61,511 
or nearly 55%; subscriptions amount- 
ed to $3,285 or nearly 3%; advertis- 
ing brought in $43,877 or nearly 39%; 
endowments totalled $174; and “other 
sources” added $4,022 or 342% to the 
total income. This latter figure includ- 
ed a $775 state appropriation at Ellen- 
dale, N. D. 

The greatest revenue from advertis- 
ing was received at San Diego, Calif., 
a semi-weekly, and at Greeley, Colo., 
a weekly, both with income of $3,000. 
Emporia, Kan., the other semi-weekly, 
was second with $2,500. Eight papers 
reported that they do not carry adver- 
tising; Danville, Ind., a weekly with 
circulation of 600, depended on ad- 
vertising entirely for its income. 

Endowments were reported by 
newspapers at Castline, Me., Salem, 
Mass., and Nacogdoches, Tex. In the 
case of Salem, the money is kept as a 
reserve fund. 

Printing expense drew most heavily 
on the budgets, accounting for $90,841 
or 80% of the distributed expendi- 
tures. Engraving amounted to $5,464 
or nearly 5%; photography costs were 
$1,891 or 14%; salaries of officials 
totalled $11,425, about 10%; and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, including postage, 
conventions, stationery, office supplies, 
etc., were $3,866 or 312%. Percentages 
are based on a distributed total of 
$113,4877. Total expenses amounted 
to $115,193. 

Some weekly papers, known to have 
achieved outstanding ratings in dif- 
ferent competitions, spent up to $700 
per year for engraving; other week- 
lies declared their annual bill to be as 
little as $10 or $20. The average yearly 
figure for weeklies was $142; semi- 
weeklies, $200; semi-monthlies, $80; 
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monthlies, $49. 
The annual photography bill for the 


weeklies averaged $81; semi-weeklies, 
$37.50; semi - monthlies, $21.50; 
monthlies, $18. Twenty-nine papers 
reported they had spent nothing for 
photography last year. 


ALARIES and commissions ranged 
up to a high of $1,348 at Greeley, 
Colo. Twenty-one of the weeklies paid 
a total of $8,490; the semi-monthlies 
totalled $1,175; and three semi-month- 
lies added up to $1,760. None of the 
other papers expended funds for this 
purpose. 

A number of papers reported an ex- 
cess of income over expenses otalling 
$3,600. One of the New York State 
publications with an income of $741 
managed to spend $1,650—and sur- 
vived. 


The averages as set forth above may 
help to serve as guides to advisers, 
editors, and business managers who 
often wonder if they are spending too 
much for one thing or too little for an- 
other. Although income and expense 
ratios may vary under different condi- 
tions, they should give a fairly accur- 
ate picture of current trends and con- 
ditions. No atempt has been made here 
to ascertain the size of the publications 
polled, but exchange lists show the 
average school of education publica- 
tion to consist of four pages in tabloid 
form. Some run up to full newspaper 
size. Printing would be the only ex- 
pense usually affected, however, by the 
size of the newspaper. 


EPRESENTING an enrollment of 

10,922, the 12 magazines polled 
are issued in the following frequen- 
cies: two are monthlies with a total 
circulation of 4,900; one is a semi- 
monthly with 700 copies; six are quar- 
terlies, five of them declaring their 
circulation to total 9,545; one is a bi- 
monthly, circulation figures omitted; 
one publishes 400 copies three times 
annually; and the other is issued semi- 
annually with 500 copies. 


Although the ratio for editorial 
workers to enrollment is greater than 
in the newspaper division, the fact re- 
mains that magazines draw a greater 
number of contributed articles from 
non-staff writers than do the news- 
papers. The situation, however, re- 
mains serious when one considers the 
number of elementary and secondary 
school magazines being published as 
against the comparitively small num- 
ber of teachers being trained to super- 
vise this work. 


Incomes of the 12 magazines last 
year totalled $13,510 distributed as 
follows: student fees, $5,520 or 41%; 
subscriptions, $3,365 or 25%; adver- 
tising, $4525 or 33%; other sources, 
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$100, nearly 1%. Although $4,525 was 
reported for advertising, only three 
magazines carried it. Two publications 
depended entirely on subscriptions. 


Magazine expenses amounted to 
%10,716, the following percentages be- 
ing based on the $10,366 which was 
distributed. Printing accounted for 
$8,345 or about 81%; engraving, $457 
ok 4%; photography, $30 or 3%; 
salaries and commissions, $500 or 5%; 
and miscellaneous expenses, $1,034 or 
10%. The excess of income over ex- 
penses was $2,794. 


EARBOOKS have a circulation of 
14,125 according to the answers 
of the 25 of the 30 which were polled. 
Twenty-six of them reported enroll- 
ment of 16,203. Editorial staffs aver- 
age about ten members, but ratios are 
not computed because in most cases 
only seniors are eligible for staff posi- 
tions. Business staffs average about 
four. 


All except one yearbook reported 
their income and expenses as of last 
year, the former totaling $56,217 and 
the latter $54,777, an excess of $1,440 
cn the profit side. Percentages take 
into consideration the fact that $4,000 
was undistributed. 

Student fees brought in $31,320 or 
60%; subscriptions, $6,175 or 12%; 
advertising, $5,487 or 11%; endow- 
ments, $3,055 or 6%; other sources, 
$6,146 or 11%. Expenses included: 
printing, $29,798 or 59%; engraving, 
$12,180 or 24%; photography, $4,145 
or 8%; salaries, $2,440 or 5%; post- 
age and miscellaneous expenses, 
$2,214 or 4%. The comparatively 
small photography figure may be at- 
tributed to the fact that some class 
photographers furnish group pictures 
free of charge if favored with the con- 
tract for single pictures paid for by the 
graduates individually. 

In a later issue, The School Press 
Review will publish an article from one 
of the publications offering greater 
student participation in order that ad- 
visers may learn the techniques of 
organizing and managing larger staffs. 
In the meantime, however, CSPA 
hopes that the advisers in schools of 
education will give some thought to 
the seriousness of the situation and 
begin plans for offering greater oppor- 
tunity in publication work to a larger 
number of prospective teachers. 


New Emblem Book 


Because of the increased printing of 
patriotic literature, the American Type 
Founders has produced a specimen 
tolder of national emblems, reports 
Good Impressions of the Ottmar 
Mergenthaler School of Printing. This 
trend was originally reported in an 
issue of the American Printer. 


Effective Interviewing 


(Continued from Page 5) 


cause ordinary effort frequently re. 
sults in no story. 


Good Taste 


Good taste is fundamental; the rep. 
utation of both the staff and the paper 
are at stake. 

Getting The Facts 

A reporter must be sure of his facts, 
and a good reporter digs up facts from 
every available source. He can boil 
down his notes, but he can’t create 
facts when he starts to write. 


Impersonal Attitude 


A reporter is a chronicler. He 
should state facts (or express the 
opinion of the person interviewed) 
and he can’t do that by expressing his 
own opinion. 

Color And Atmosphere 

In securing color, background, at- 
mosphere, peculiar and unusual an- 
gles of a story is where many young 
reporters and school papers fall down. 
Too many reporters write up every 
story in the same old way, forgetting 
force, vividness, and interest. It is a 
challenge to reporters to be able to do 
this without editorializing! Quota- 
tions are one of the most helpful ways. 

Concluding The Interview 


Ask permission to use quotations; 
thank the person for the interview and 
the story; write up the story while the 
facts are fresh. 

Application of these principles, 
which depend solely on the individual 
reporter, will lead to effective inter- 
views and effective stories, if there is 
the will to work. 

(Summarized from a Convention talk) 


Rating Corrections 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 
Enrollment 1501-2500 Pupils 
Medalist 
SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
First Place 
PER ANNOS, St. Mary’s High, Cortland, N. Y. 
Second Place 


CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Spring: 
field, Mass. 


Enrollment 901-1500 Pupils 
Second Place 
REVIEW, High, Shamokin, Pa. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PHOTO-OFFSET 
YEARBOOKS 


Enrollment 901 Pupils or More 
Second Place 
EIPLOGUE, High, Middletown, N. Y. 
Enrollment 900 Pupils or Less 
First Place 


SILVERLOGUE, Montgomery-Blair High, Silver 


Spring, Md. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION PHOTO-OFFSET 
YEARBOOKS 


First Place 


HIGHLAND OUTLOOK, Normal and Teachers 
College, Asheville, N. C. 
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NTA Campaign Swings Into Home Stretch 


HE thirty-fourth annual Christmas Seal Campaign 

of the National Tuberculosis Association and _ its 

nearly 2,000 affliated associations will again be 
backed up by an intensive educational campaign. This 
Fall, for the fourth consecutive year, the school press of 
the country has been asked by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, in cooperation with the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, to participate in the campaign. The sale 
of Seals starts on Nov. 25 and will continue until Christ- 
mas Day. 

The sole support of the tuberculosis associations 
throughout the country comes from the sale of Christ- 
mas Seals. The sale is held for one month during the 
twelve, and the money raised during that short period 
carries on the year-round activities of the association. 


Ninety-five per cent of the income of the Seal Sale re- 
mains in the state where it is raised. Five per cent goes 
to the National Association, under whose leadership all 
tuberculosis associations unite to carry on the fight against 
a disease, which is the leading cause of death for persons 
between the ages of 15 and 45. 


The money raised is spent in strict accordance with ap- 
proved plans of the National Association. These plans 
have been carefully worked out during the past 34 years 
to insure the best possible use of the money to accomplish 
the one main objective of the associations—the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis. 


EALS will be mailed to the local tuberculosis associa- 

tion in time to reach contributors on the opening day 
of the sale. The mail sale is the chief fund-raising meas- 
ure used by the associations, although in many places 
booth sales contribute to the incomes. 

Newspapers and the school press of the country will 
carry editorials, news and feature stories and pictures 
throughout the duration of the Seal Sale on its signifi- 
cance and the work of the associations. 

Hundreds of magazines, including most of the big 
national publications, will give free space to the cam- 
paign in the form of articles, editorials, advertisements. 

The Christmas Seal Sale will be “plugged” on the ma- 
jority of the network radio programs. In addition, many 
local radio stations will support the sale through special 
programs an dannouncements. Among the radio stars who 
will participate in the campaign over the air are Kate 
Smith, Lowell Thomas, Harry VonZell and Milton Cross. 

Spencer Tracy is the star of this year’s movie trailer 
which will be shown in theatres throughout the country. 
Mr. Tracy makes his plea to the public to buy and use 
Seals as he stands before one of the posters of the cam- 
paign. 

NOTHER Pulitzer Prize winner, C. D. Batchelor, 

cartoonist of The New York Daily News, has drawn 
three special cartoons which local associations will release 
to newspapers. Other cartoonists who have drawn spe- 
cial cartoons are the creators of Bringing Up Father, 
Blondie, Tippie, Flash Gordon, Little Annie Rooney, 
Popeye and Mickey Mouse. In addition, a number of car- 
toonists will work the Seal into their daily strips. 

The leaders of this nation, representing government, 
business, industry and the professions, have endorsed not 
only the technique of the Seal Sale but also the uses to 
which the funds are put. 

Such in brief outline, is the educational campaign of 
the Seal Sale in which the school press is asked to par- 
ticipate. Last year, the third year of school press partici- 
pation, over 200 publications of elementary, junior and 
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senior high schools gave space to editorials, news and 
feature stories during November and December. 

The entire edition of the publication containing any 
article that fits into the anti-tuberculosis campaign of the 
community is to be submitted to the local tuberculosis as- 
sociation before January 6, 1941, for the first judging. 
The publications which are deemed to have contributed 
the most help to the community in its fight against tuber- 
culosis will be sent to the state association for the state- 
wide selection. The nationwide selection will be made in 
the offices of the National Tuberculosis Association, New 
York. 

A certificate of honor will be presented by the National 
Association to the publications selected in the final judg- 
ing. These publications will be on exhibit at the 1941 
meeting of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
next March. 


. OOPERATION of the school press in the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign is asked for a number of reasons. 
Education is the chief weapon against the disease, because 
there is no specific drug for cure or chemical agent for 
immunization. And students must know the cause, the 
correct method of prevention, diagnosis and treatment of 
the disease, for tuberculosisis still the chief killer of 
young people. 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


CH mo 
LISI TIES 


i940 


Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 
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So You Won’t Read It? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


margin on both sides. The effect was 
that of a picture frame of white 
around the photo—a frame that en- 
closed the cut in a pleasing and dis- 
tinctive manner. We discarded our 
former 24-point over-cut caption in 
favor of short, 14-point heads beneath 
the cut. Undercuts were brief, de- 
scriptive, and indented. They were set 
one column bold and run double. 


HENEVER we ran a fashion cut, 

it was always accompanied by a 
fashion feature. These are nothing 
new, of course, but usually, at least 
from our experience, they represented 
a re-hash of the opinions of Vogue, 
Harpers’ Bazaar, and similar maga- 
zines. We have tried to avoid this by 
using symposium interviews centered 
around a key question or questions. 
Student opinion has been stressed with 
names of prominent campus personali- 
ties capped in the stories. Features 
were toned to fit requirements of our 
campus, always keeping in mind es- 
sential limitations in students’ cloth- 
ing. Garments and accessories created 
by students themselves have been con- 
tinually boosted to promote a feeling 
of “if they can do it why can’t I?” 
Features were set one column but run 
double under a special type combina- 
tion head. 

In almost every instance there has 
been a definite news tie-in. For exam- 
ple, at the time of the winter dance, 
we featured formals; when a newly 
formed knitting club enrolled more 
members than any other campus or- 
ganization, we ran a story on student 
hand-knits. Not only is the plan effec- 
tive in creating interest and establish- 
ing a definite news tie-in, but more 
tangible results are possible through 
co-operation with advertisers. 

In keeping with the changes on the 
page, one local firm ran a short fash- 
ion feature every week with the accent 
on styles in the store, rather than the 
usual ad with art and prices. Another 
popular advertisement was the “Lau- 
rel Wreath” which featured a person- 
ality sketch of a particularly active 
member of the campus. 

With these modifications, we suc- 
ceeded in our original purpose—hav- 
ing women read the women’s page. We 
were faced with still another problem, 
however. Combining both high school 
and junior college news as we do— 
high school seniors covering news and 
college editing as well as reporting— 
space often becomes a very limiting 
factor. There were also many items 
around the campus, not news in the 
strictest sense of the term, but kernels 
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of information whose publication 
made for interesting reading. 


HEREFORE, to handle much 

news in a briefer form, to give a 
more pertinent aspect to minor items 
of the week, and to provide a place for 
those interesting and unusual bits 
which do not qualify as news, a local 
column was adopted. “Four Your In- 
formation,” a double-column spread 
devoted strictly to campus events has 
served as somewhat of a catch-all, 
briefs falling in the form of queries as 
“Did you know,” “Have you heard,” 
and others of a similar nature. The 
routine coverage included assemblies, 
exhibits, class activities, contests, and 
little feature bits. On the theory that 
everyone likes statistics we invaded the 
laundry, the cafeteria, bookstore, li- 
brary, transportation, experimental 
fields, homemaking, arts, and various 
other departments. 


Anticipating the unspoken questions 
of the student-body is the aim of spe- 
cial coverage in this column. By way 
of illustration is the following item: 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE— 
that during examination week col- 
lege students bought over 3,500 
blue books and approximately 
720 pencils. According to Ralph 
Almquist, bookstore manager, the 
student store was swamped with 
collegians buying test necessities. 
It would appear that students 
think better while chewing gum, 
because gum sales increased at 
least 66 per cent during exams. 


or another example: 


HAVE YOU NOTICED — 
the number of people that con- 
sume hamburgers in the Kampus 
Kitchen comes noon time? Ac- 
cording to Kitchen officials, the 
number of hamburgers sold is in- 
creasing steadily at the rate of a 
dozen a day, 168 being prepared 
at the present time. One hundred 
and twenty pounds of meat are 
required every day to fill the de- 
mand. Chefs use 42 cans of tuna 
for the 500 sandwiches per week. 
To make all these, 560 loaves of 
bread are needed. Aside from 
these supplies, there are those 
needed to feed the members of 
the Los Comedores, the men who 


board at the Kitchen. 


To enliven what would otherwise be 
a routine club meeting is the following 
treatment: 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE — 
that the Ad club produces ap- 


proximately 15 posters per week 
and has the largest membership 
of its career—50 students. New 
officers elected are 


or, to further demonstrate: 


WERE YOU TOLD — that 75 
members of the Chaffey Philhar- 
monic orchestra were given tickets 
to the best available seats at the 
concert given by Rubinoff, noted 
violinist, last Thursday night at 
Bridges auditorium in Claremont, 
passes being sent personally by 
the artist. 


The column head is a 2x2 inset en- 
closed by hair-lines with the standard 
label “For Your Information” and a 
variable three-line, 14 point head. Col- 
lege freshmen received by-lines as the 
assignment changed hands from week 
to week. A sketch, showing the campus 
clock tower, was drawn by one of the 
students, made into a cut, and insert. 


ed in the head. 


“Penny Predicts,’ was an idea car- 
ried over from last year. She was a 
coy, one - column linoleum _ block 
child, about three inches deep, who 
delivered suggestions and advise to 
campus readers. Penny was wonderful 
tor relieving dead spots on the page, 
for balancing the layout with ads, and 
as a useful aid when significant mate- 
rial was lacking. 


AS A special Christmas feature, the 
women’s page conducted a poll. 
About half the college student body 
voted on their personal preferences in 
receiving Christmas gifts from the boy 
or girl friend. The results were satis- 
factory, not only as an enjoyable di- 
version, but as a definite aid to ad- 
vertisers. 


Tt must be conceded that our modi- 
fications have their disadvantages. 
There is a limitation of layout with a 
possibility of a monotonous appear- 
ance. Some features may not fulfill 
their purpose while, with “For Your 
Information,” it is occasionally diff- 
cult to find justifiable material. Cuts 
are sometimes indistinct or else too 
posed. With so much copy there is the 
ever-present danger of over-setting— 
our prize bugaboo. 


As we have seen, however, the ad- 
vantages outweigh the limitations. We 
have created a much greater and wider 
variety of interest. The appearance of 
the page is more pleasing—more dis- 
tinctive and novel. We have at last ful- 
filled the requirements of a women’s 
page without limiting it to women. 
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Your Manuscript goes to Printer 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Two complete sets of proofs are 
sent to the editor, usually one is white 
and the other colored for dummying. 
Proofreading is the study of the 
proofs almost word for word for typo- 
graphical errors—that is, errors made 
by the linotypist or other compositor 
in setting type. This is not the time or 
place for editorial corrections. These 
should have been made in the copy. 
Corrections in spelling, grammar, or 
style, or changes made from the copy 
sent to the printer, are termed Au- 
thor’s Alterations and may be charged 
for by the printer. 

Corrections should be noted in the 
blank margin alongside the line in 
which the error occurs. For ease in 
marking and understanding correc- 
tions a standard system of proofread- 
ers’ marks has been adopted. Correc- 
tions and changes should be made 
with discretion. Each correction means 
resetting at least one line of type. Each 
galley proof should be read by at 
least two people as a check and initial- 
ed. A good proofreader realizes the 
importance of accuracy as well as 
speed and exercises judgment and 
economy in his distribution of correc- 
tions. 


- colored set of proofs is used 
for pasting up a dummy or lay- 
out of the publication to indicate where 
the various items of material are to go, 


age for page. Each galley has a 
Saher S te top. This number 
should be marked in pencil down the 
length of the galley proof. After this 
marking, the proofs are cut up into 
individual items which are pasted in 
their proper places. The number on 
each piece of the proof is a guide to 
the compositor, indicating to him in 
what galley of type he will find any 
given article. 

If there are art pieces or pictures 
in the publication, these should have 
been made into engravings while the 
type was being set. The engraving 
process is a complete story in itself. 
The engraver will give you proofs of 
your artwork and photographs to paste 
into the dummy. 

The dummy also shows the position 
of the heading or title, the author’s 
name, any pictures or illustrations 
used, etc. In dummying, the editor 
must be careful not to paste more ma- 
terial on a page than will fit into the 
space predetermined for the type page. 
This attempt to include more material 
than will fit is called dummying 
strong. Dummying is probably the 
most exciting part of creating your 


job. 


Proofs and dummy are sent back to 
the printer with the original copy. 
When the proofs are received in the 
printing shop, they are again sent to 
the linotype machine, where a new 
slug is cast for every line in which an 
error appears. Then, by following 
the proofs, a compositor takes the in- 
correct lines from the galleys of type, 
and insert in their place the new, cor- 
rect slugs. 


The galleys of type and _ the 
dummy are given to the compositor 
who proceeds to make-up the maga- 
zine. He does this by first collating, 
or gathering, from the various galleys 
the material necessary for each page 
as shown in the dummy and placing it 
in a page tray. After the pages are 
collated, the compositor completes the 
make-up by adjusting spacing and in- 
serting the necessary wooden or metal 
spacing material. He does with type, 
engravings, and metal, what you did 
with paper, pencil, and paste. 


P ROOFS are taken of the pages in 
exactly the same way that the 
galley proofs are pulled. These go to 
you. On the pageproofs, the corrected 
slugs are checked and the pages read 
again for any typographical errors 
previously overlooked, and for the ar- 
rangement of materials as checked 
from the dummy. In the page- 
proofs, too, captions for illustrations, 
titles, last-minute material inserted in 
the dummy are checked. 


When the pageproofs are returned 
to the shop, corrections are again 
made and inserted as necessary. Page- 
proofs usually serve as the editor’s 
final O. K., unless pressproofs have 
been especially ordered. 


It might be noted here that up to 
this time no printing has been done— 
type has been cast, proofs have been 
pulled, but we have not even entered 
the pressroom. 


Newspapers, magazines, and books 
are not printed in single pages but in 
groups of pages on large sheets of 
paper. They are printed in units of 
four or its multiples, usually sixteen, 
depending on the size of the press, the 
size of the sheet of paper, and the 
number of pages in the publication. 


The units or groups of pages are so 
selected and arranged that after print- 
ing they can be folded to give a con- 
secutive series of pages for binding. 
The process of arranging type pages 
thus in a frame or chase, is called im- 
position. A group of type pages con- 
stitutes a form. Two forms printed 
one on each side of a sheet and folded 
make up a signature. 


A FTER the pages are arranged in 
the chase, it is locked up and 
placed on the bed of the press. There 
are many sizes and kinds of presses. 
For our purpose, we will consider only 
flat bed cylinder presses large enough 
so that we can print at least eight 
pages of an 8x11 book in one form. 
Before the pressman can begin to 
print the required number of copies, 
hours of preparatory work are neces- 
sary. This preparatory work is called 
making ready, or makeready. 

Makeready is the preparation of the 
form so that it will print on the proper 
place on the sheet and will show up 
well when printed—that every letter, 
character, illustration, or other fea- 
ture will show up to advantage and 
with an even, smooth, clean printed 
surface. Forms with pictures or illus- 
trations take longer to makeready 
than forms with type only. 

The first sheet that is run off the 
press constitutes a pressproof. Here 
the final check-up for errors, position, 
layout, and margins is made by the 
proofreader and composing room 
foreman. 

After the press sheet has been 
O. K.’d, the form made ready, and the 
color of the ink found satisfactory, the 
job is run, i.e—the necessary num- 
ber of copies is printed. 

After our job comes off the press, 
it is not yet ready for distribution, un- 
til it has been bound in a manner 
called for by the instruction envelope. 
The binding operation may consist— 
as in the case of a four-page news- 
paper—merely of the folding of each 
sheet in the center; or in the case of 
an annual—of folding and collating 
signatures, of sewing the signatures 
together, and of binding them within 
a previously made cover. 

The job—-bound, packed, complete— 
is delivered to the school where re- 
main only the problems of distribu- 
tion and collection of payments, and 
the enjoyment of the publication itself. 

This outline of the printing process 
as related to school publications 
forms a foundation for more detailed 
study. We will, in other articles, pro- 
ceed to a consideration of several im- 
portant subjects, such as format and 
design. 


Plays Up Flag 


The Central High Times, Central 
High School, St. Paul, Minn., is in 
step with the movement advocating 
the dramatization of Democracy. In 
the October 18 issue they have placed 
a large cut three columns by three 
quarters length as a pictorial represen- 
tation of the revival of the flag raising 
ceremony. The picture was reprinted 
as a reprimand to some of those who 
did not show proper respect at the 
ceremonies. 
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